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work had left him confronted: but was baffled to say how these
two were related; and suppose Aristotle saw that the problem
of the relation between them, as Plato had stated it, or rather
as he himself saw it in his long apprenticeship to Plato's teach-
ing, could be solved by thinking of them as one and the same,
pure intellect being identical with its own object, and its know-
ledge of that object being its knowledge of itself; then, so far
(though conceivably not in other respects) Aristotle's philosophy
would mark a progress on Plato's, granted that by that new step
Aristotle sacrificed nothing that Plato had achieved by his
theory of Ideas and his theory of soul.

In religion, progress is possible on the same terms. If Chris-
tianity, bating no jot or tittle of what Judaism had won by its
conception of God as one God, just and terrible, infinitely great
over against man's infinite littleness and infinitely exacting in
his demands on man, could bridge the gulf between God and
man by the conception that God became man in order that we
might become God, that was a progress, and a momentous one,
in the history of the religious consciousness.

In such senses and in such cases as these, progress is possible.
Whether it has actually occurred, and where and when and in
what ways, are questions for historical thought to answer. But
there is one other thing for historical thought to do: namely to
create this progress itself. For progress is not a mere fact to be
discovered by historical thinking: it is only through historical
thinking that it comes about at all.

The reason for this is that progress, in those cases (common
or rare) when it happens, happens only in one way: by the
retention in the mind, at one phase, of what was achieved in
the preceding phase. The two phases are related not merely
by way of succession, but by way of continuity, and continuity
of a peculiar kind. If Einstein makes an advance on Newton,
he does it by knowing Newton's thought and retaining it within
his own, in the sense that he knows what Newton's problems
were, and how he solved them, and, disentangling the truth in
those solutions from whatever errors prevented Newton from
going further, embodying these solutions as thus disentangled
in his own theory. He might have done this, no doubt, without
having read Newton in the original for himself; but not without
having received Newton's doctrine from someone. Thus Newton